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THE U.SS.R. SYSTEM OF NEUTRALITY AND 
NON-AGGRESSION. 


HE success of the Locarno negotiations, which, in spite of the 
T opposition of the Nationalist party in Germany, culminated 
in the signing of the various treaties in London on December Ist, 
1925, was a very severe blow to Soviet diplomacy. This was further 
aggravated by the lively disappointment felt at the defection of 
Germany, whose relations with the U.S.8.R. had hitherto been very 
friendly, and by the thought that, in spite of all M. Chicherin’s efforts, 
Germany had been won over to the “‘ Capitalist ’’ Powers. In Soviet 
Russia the Locarno pact was regarded as an attempt on the part 
of the ‘“‘ Capitalist ’’ Powers of Western Europe, directed exclusively 
against the U.S.8S.R., to save Germany from the growing orientation 
of her policy towards the East, and to oppose a united front to the 
spread of Bolshevism. In the words of Radek, “‘ Germany’s subordi- 
nation under the League of Nations constitutes a step on the road 
to the creation of an alliance of capitalist Powers which is directed 
against the Soviet Union and against the East.’’ It is not difficult, 
therefore, to understand why, from a very early stage of the negotia- 
tions, Moscow viewed the manceuvres of the ‘“‘ Capitalist ’’ Powers, 
not only with suspicion, but with a certain apprehension. 

In the summer of 1925 M. Chicherin realised that his efforts to 
frustrate the Locarno programme of the Western Powers were likely 
to prove vain. Moscow was already becoming alarmed at the favour- 
able progress of the Locarno negotiations, and it was essential for 
the Soviet Government to prepare some diplomatic success, which 
could be produced as an Offset to the now practically inevitable success 
of the ‘‘ Capitalist ’’ Powers. It was to meet this need that the 
system of the Neutrality and Non-aggression Treaties was conceived. 
They were to be the counter attraction to Locarno in Europe, and 
the means whereby the U.S.8S.R. might prevent the extension of the 
influence of the ‘‘ Capitalist ’’ Powers over the countries of the Near 
and Middle East. A new note was struck. Neutrality, Non- 
aggression and Moscow were offered as rival attractions to Arbitration, 
Security and Locarno. Non-aggression and a guarantee of benevolent 
neutrality to the victim of an unprovoked attack were thus substituted 
for a promise of active assistance, 

This policy was adopted during 1925, and it seemed that it was 
destined to have an immediately favourable inception in the East, 
at all events, where the Mosul dispute had already embroiled Turkey 
with Great Britain, the most dangerous of the ‘“‘ Imperialist ’’ Powers. 
The moment seemed favourable, and it may be an occasion for 
surprise that the first of the new series of treaties of neutrality and 
non-aggression was not concluded until December 17th, 1925, and 
actually, after the signature of the Locarno Pact. It would be 
natural to suppose that the conclusion of such a treaty with the 
U.S.8.R. before the discussion of the Mosul question at Geneva and 
even before the announcement of the award, would have been an 
important factor in strengthening Turkey’s position, 
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There were, however, reasons which retarded the progress of the 
negotiations between the U.S.S.R. and Turkey. Mutual suspicion 
had been aroused by rumours alleging the existence of a secret 
alliance between the U.S.S.R. and Italy and by the knowledge in 
Moscow of the rapprochement between Turkey and Poland, which 
had been followed by an exchange of military missions, and by the 
remembrance of the part played by Turkey during the Georgian 
Revolution of 1924. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that up to the autumn of 1925 very 
little progress had been made in the negotiations for a Soviet-Turkish 
treaty. But in October 1925, such faint hopes as the Soviet 
diplomatists still cherished of the ultimate breakdown of the 
negotiations for the Locarno Pact were dashed by the discovery of 
the necessary formula of agreement, and the signature at a special 
conference in London on December 1st 1925 of the various treaties 
comprising the pact. 

In the same month Turkey also suffered a severe setback when the 
decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice on the Mosul 
case was announced, and the Council of the League of Nations 
accordingly made its award. 

Both Moscow and Angora had suffered a severe reverse, and in 
their eagerness to gain some immediate diplomatic success which 
might compensate for their loss of prestige both countries forgot the 
suspicions which had previously menaced their relations, and Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey, the Turkish Foreign Minister, took advantage of the 
presence in Paris of M. Chicherin, on his Western European Tour, to 
make two flying visits from Geneva, where the Mosul negotiations 
were in full course, to the Soviet Embassy, where on December 17th, 
1925, they signed the first of the new Treaties of Neutrality and 
Non-aggression. 

It is of interest to examine the main points of this Treaty, as it 
served as a model for those which were subsequently concluded with 
Germany, Lithuania, Afghanistan and Persia. The Treaty consists 
of three Articles and three additional explanatory Protocols. The 
first Article provides for the neutrality of the one Party, if the other 
Party is the victim of military action by a third Power or third 
Powers. An annex to this Article states that the expression ‘‘ military 
action ’’ does not include mancuvres or military demonstrations, 
provided that they are not directed against the other party. In 
Article 2 the Parties undertake not to attack one another and not to 
participate in hostile agreements with third Parties, which are 
directed against the other Party. Protocol 2 includes agreements for 
a financial or economic boycott under this head. The second 
paragraph of Article 2 provides for complete abstention from joining 
with hostile third Powers in acts directed against the other con- 
tracting Party. Article 3 stated that the Treaty shall continue in 
force for three years, dating from the exchange of the ratifications, 
and shall enter at once into force. Of the two remaining Protocols, 
the first reserves to the Contracting Parties complete freedom of 
action in the sphere of foreign relations, outside the obligations 
contained in the Treaty, and the third represents an agreement to 
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institute “a modus of settlement ” for disputes arising between the 
parties, which cannot be solved by the ordinary diplomatic channels. 

The Treaty is important, not so much politically, for neither country 
would be called upon to attack the other, and consequently it was 
of no great significance as a counter-blast to Locarno, but because it 
represented the initiation of a new policy and of a new system, which 
contains many interesting characteristics. One point, however, arises 
for which the Treaty does not clearly provide ; as a matter of specula- 
tion, what would happen if either Party were the aggressor—if, for 
example, Turkey invaded Mosul or the U.S.S.R., Besserabia? There 
is no mention of such a contingency in the text of the Treaty, and 
M. Litvinov felt it his duty ‘‘ to state that there are no secret annexes 
whatever to the agreement or to the protocols,’ and further, that 
“ the agreement is not directed against and does not therefore threaten 
any country.’ Neither Power, however, is a member of the League of 
Nations, and, consequently, neither was bound under Article 18 of the 
Covenant to register any treaties concluded by it. It is interesting to 
notice that the need for a clearer explanation of the question of 
aggression was felt in the German Treaty, and that the position, in a 
case where the Soviet might be the aggressor, was carefully examined 
in the German Note, which accompanied the signature of the Soviet- 
German Treaty. 

The successful conclusion of the Soviet-Turkish Treaty had 
provided the Soviet Commissariat for Foreign Affairs not only with 
a sorely needed diplomatic success to which it could point as a counter- 
blast to the success gained by the “ Capitalist ’’ Powers at Locarno, 
but also with a new basis on which to found the continuity of Soviet 
foreign policy. The new system of treaties had been put to the test 
and the machinery was working smoothly. Encouraged by this 
success M. Chicherin set to work once more to undermine the 
foundations of the Locarno Pact. 

The new treaties of neutrality and non-aggression were indeed 
ingeniously conceived, for, with the aid of a little explanation, there 
was nothing in them which precluded the accession of States Members 
of the League of Nations. Germany, Lithuania and Persia were all 
members of the League, and no one of them found the signature of the 
neutrality treaties incompatible with its obligations under the Covenant, 
although each State considered it advisable to avoid the risk of any 
misunderstanding by accompanying its signature by a Note, in which 
it declared definitely that it intended to respect to the full its 
obligations. 

The keynote which the Soviet Government wished to be struck by 
the new policy was neutrality and the maintenance of peace, and it 
was in these attractive terms that M. Litvinov, in a commentary on 
the Soviet-Turkish Pact, explained the programme of his Government. 
“The best proof,’ he wrote ‘of the peaceable intentions of the 
agreement is the fact that the Soviet Government is ready to conclude 
an analogous agreement with all countries with which it has normal 
relations.” It is in this statement, couched in however disinterested 
and peaceable terms, that the key to Soviet foreign policy is given and 
its true objective revealed. This was to be the means whereby the 
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U.S.S.R. was to make a final bid to win back Germany from the ranks 
of the ‘ Capitalist ’’ Powers of Western Europe. 

Since the rapprochement at Rapallo in 1922, the relations between 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. had been very friendly, and the bonds of 
friendship had been further strengthened by the exertions of the 
German Ambassador in Moscow. In view of these efforts to foster 
friendly relations, the policy which has been pursued by the Soviet 
Government in its handling of the recent affair in the Donetz Basin 
and the many allegations which have been made against Germany 
during the last few months are all the more surprising. 

It was relying upon this friendship that the U.S.S.R. hoped, by 
means of these treaties, if not to win back Germany completely, at 
least to divide her allegiance between Locarno and Moscow, for, 
although all hopes of a Soviet-German entente seemed to have been 
dashed to the ground by the successful conclusion of the Locarno 
pact, the U.S.S.R. was not prepared to abandon Germany without a 
struggle. In the circumstances, only one policy was open to 
M. Chicherin—to wait in the hope that an opportunity would present 
itself, when, by means of subtle suggestion, he might be able to 
transform a molehill of misunderstanding into a dividing range of 
dissension. 

He did not have long to wait, for in April the failure of the Locarno 
Powers to procure the admittance of Germany to the League of 
Nations aroused such violent resentment in Germany that, in the 
reaction, she was almost thrown into the arms of Soviet Russia. In 
accordance with the Locarno Protocol an extraordinary session of the 
Assembly had been called in March, 1926, at which Germany was 
formally to be admitted. Unfortunately, Spain and Brazil seized 
the opportunity to make their consent conditional on the offer to them 
of a permanent seat on the Council of the League. Several Conferences 
were held, but without avail. The Assembly broke up with Germany 
still waiting upon the doorstep of the League of Nations. 

Such was the position at the end of March, when on the 26th the 
announcement of the renewal of the Polish-Rumanian Alliance of 
March 3rd, 1921, was an important contributory factor in widening the 
breach between Germany and the Locarno Powers. It was not 
surprising, then, that immediately upon the return of the German 
Delegation from Geneva, Herr Stresemann took steps to conclude 
the negotiations which had been going on intermittently with Moscow 
since M. Chicherin’s visit to Berlin in September, 1925, for the 
conclusion of a treaty on the model of that signed in December, 1925, 
by the U.S.S.R. with Turkey. 

The signature of the Treaty which was concluded by Herr 
Stresemann and M. Krestinsky, the Soviet Ambassador, in Berlin on 
April 24th, 1926, was accompanied by a Note from the German 
Foreign Minister, who had been impressed by the surprise publication, 
owing to a regrettable leak, of an official and confidential questionnaire 
drawn up by the Ozech Foreign Office, with the necessity of making 
some definite statement of policy. He, therefore, devoted a great 
part of the Note, which accompanied the signature of the Treaty, to a 
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clear exposé by which he hoped to satisfy the suspicions of the 
U.S.S.R., reassure the Western Powers of Germany’s respect for her 
obligations under the Locarno Pact, and clear himself of any charge of 
divided allegiance. On the one hand, he had to show that the Locarno 
policy, by which Germany had associated herself with the Western 
Kuropean Powers, was not directed against the U.S.S.R., and, on the 
other hand, that nothing in the Treaty was incompatible or at variance 
with Germany’s obligations to the League of Nations. He pointed 
out that, as the object of the League was the preservation of peace, 
Germany’s intention to collaborate closely with the League in the 
work of the peaceful settlement of Europe ‘‘ can constitute no obstacle 
to the friendly development ”’ of Soviet-German relations. At the 
same time he assured the Soviet Government that should there be 
“any efforts within the League contrary to the fundamental idea of 
peace’ or any movements with an anti-Soviet tendency, Germany 
would not fail to oppose them energetically. 

Having thus dealt with the general position, Herr Stresemann went 
on to examine the special question of Germany’s attitude, in the event 
of the League Council deciding to put into operation the sanctions 
provided by Articles 16 and 17 of the Covenant against a recalcitrant 
State. By these Articles, States Members are obliged to take part in 
a financial or economic blockade and to contribute to the armed forces 
used against an aggressor State. In this connection, Herr Stresemann 
stated that the attitude of the German Government towards the 
U.8S.8.R. could not be adversely influenced by the loyal observation 
of these obligations, for they could only come into operation in the 
event of a war in which the U.S.S.R. was the aggressor State. It will 
be remembered that the Treaty provides for neutrality, only in the 
event of the other party being the victim of an unprovoked attack, 
“in spite of its pacific attitude.” 

With regard to the determination of the fact of aggression Germany 
as @ member of the League Council would have to concur with the 
decision and, if she could not, Herr Stresemann declared that the 
obligations of Article 16 would not apply. In a case, however, where 
the U.S.S.R. was clearly the aggressor State and not the victim of an 
unprovoked attack, Germany would not be bound by the Treaty 
(as the conditions of neutrality would not have been fulfilled), but 


‘by her obligations under the Covenant to take part in the sanctions 


against an aggressor State. In such a case her action would be based 
on the Note of December, 1st 1925, by which the Locarno Powers 
agreed to pledge themselves to “ co-operate loyally and effectively ”’ 
in resistance to any act of aggression, each to an extent which was 
compatible with its military situation and took into consideration 
its geographical position. 

This exposé of the German point of view cleared up the questiov 
which had been left unanswered in the Soviet-Turkish treaty. The 
addition of the qualifying phrase ‘in spite of its pacific attitude ”’ in 
the Soviet-Germany Treaty, which makes neutrality binding only if 
the other Party is the victim of an unprovoked attack, constitutes an 
important advance and a valuable addition to the basic idea of the 
neutrality and non-aggression treaties. 
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NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE BALTIC STATES. 


In March, 1926, undismayed by the failure of the conferences in 
1922, and by the rebuffs with which Poland had met his proposal of a 
pact of non-aggression in 1924 and 1925, M. Chicherin judged that the 
time was ripe to renew proposals for a treaty of guaranty to the other 
and more friendly disposed members of the Baltic bloc, Lithuania, 
Finland, Latvia and Esthonia, and a joint Note was despatched at the 
end of the month to Latvia and Esthonia, and identic notes to 
Lithuania and Finland. In an interesting statement on Soviet 
foreign relations, at the end of April, 1926, M. Litvinov declared that 
good relations with Latvia and Esthonia were important to the 
U.S.S.R., both economically, because they were commercial and transit 
countries, and politically, because the Soviet was desirous of reaching 
‘a lasting friendship capable of guaranteeing our frontiers with these 
countries.”’ ‘‘ Foreign influences,’ he continued, “ have hampered 
this up to the present ....’ He went on to say that Poland’s 
unauthorised insistence on speaking in the name of the other States 
and managing their foreign relations had obstructed all ‘‘ our efforts 
to arrive at a full understanding.’’ In conclusion he noted, signifi- 
cantly, “‘the particularly friendly relations with Lithuania,’ and 
considered ‘that the interests of general peace in Eastern Europe 
would be greatly promoted by a more definite settlement of our 
relations with Lithuania.’’ He noted also that the “relations with 
Finland are steadily improving and becoming closer.’ It is significant 
that with the widening of the breach between Poland and the Baltic 
States, their relations with the U.S.S.R., for the time, steadily 
improved. 

To the identic Notes presented by the Soviet Government, the 
Latvian and Esthonian Foreign Ministers, after a consultation (in 
accordance with the terms of the Latvian-Esthonian Treaty of 
November Ist, 1923) returned a joint reply, with which Finland later 
associated herself, and in which, among other things, they insisted 
on the abandonment of progaganda by the U.S.S.R. It was on 
this rock that the Moscow Disarmament Conference of 1922 had 
foundered,when the Soviet Government refused to agree to “ moral 
disarmament.” 

M. Chicherin replied by submitting to the States a Draft Treaty, 
to which they responded by a reiteration of their insistence upon 
all the points raised in their Note, and by a demand for a joint pre- 
paratory commission to discuss the details of the treaty. This 
demand was rejected out of hand by the U.S.S.R. on the grounds that 
such @ commission would be ‘“ open to foreign influences.”’ 

Meanwhile the original Note of the Soviet Government had met 
with an immediate reaction on the part of Lithuania, and negotiations 
had been instituted on the basis of the Soviet Draft Treaty. Lithuania 
was inclined favourably to separate negotiations not only by reason 
of her long-standing jealousy of Poland, which had been embittered 
by the Vilna dispute, but also by the hope of being able to obtain 
certain political concessions. M. Chicherin, therefore, suitably 
baited his line with the fly in the ointment by promising to recognise 
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the right of Lithuania to Vilna, in return for an undertaking on the 
part of Lithuania not to enter a Baltic Coalition. 

The anxiety of the Baltic States was inevitably aroused by the 
advanced stage of these negotiations, and in a final attempt to discover 
the real intentions of the Soviet Government and prevent, if possible, 
the imminent defection of Lithuania, the three States decided, as an 
earnest of sincerity, to withdraw their insistence on the joint prepara- 
tory commission. But while the U.S.S.R. regarded the treaty as a 
political manguvre, the Baltic States looked upon it as a juridical 
instrument intended to enforce the strict observance of the rules of 
non-aggression. An agreement was consequently delayed. 

Every effort made by the Baltic States to prevent the defection 
of Lithuania proved vain. The negotiations were too far advanced. 
Even a grudging expression on the part of Poland of her willingness 
for a diplomatic rapprochement with Lithuania and her readiness to 
receive a draft of a Soviet-Polish treaty of non-aggression could 
not delay the final negotiations or the signature by MM. Chicherin 
and Slezewicius in Moscow on September 28th, 1926, of a Treaty of 
Neutrality and Non-aggression on the lines of that already concluded 
with Germany. 

It is an interesting fact that the Valdemaras administration 
which came into power on December 17th, 1926 by a coup d état, 
pledged to an anti-Communist policy, has seen no reason to abrogate 
the Treaty, which is operative for a period of five years. 

In January, 1927, negotiations for a pact of non-aggression 
were re-opened by the Soviet Government with the new Latvian 
Socialist administration, and by March the prospects of reaching some 
agreement had improved considerably. M. Cielens, the Latvian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, after consultation with the Esthonian 
Foreign Minister, drafted certain counter proposals to the Soviet 
provisions. The draft Soviet-Latvian pact, unlike the previous models 
of non-aggression treaties, was drawn up in two sections, the first 
dealing with neutrality, non-aggression and non-participation in 
hostile coalitions, and the second containing provisions for the 
pacific settlement of disputes. The two sections were to be ratified 
simultaneously. The outcome of the discussions was favourable, 
and when the Soviet representative, M. Aralov, left on March 9th, 
agreement had been reached on most of the points in the first section 
of the Treaty, and these he had initialled with M. Cielens, on behalf 
of their respective Governments. M. Cielens, however, declared 
at the time that he desired to be satisfied more fully by the U.S.8.R. 
with regard to Latvia’s obligations under the Covenant, and that 
he still hoped that it would be possible to co-ordinate Soviet-Latvian 
relations with Finland and Esthonia. 

In spite of the fact that M. Cielens discussed with the Esthonian 
Foreign Minister the subject of the Soviet Draft Non-aggression Treaty 
in February and March, 1927, and therefore fulfilled his obligations 
under the Latvian-Esthonian Treaty of November lst, 1923, the 
initialling of the non-aggression pact and the signature of a com- 
mercial treaty in June, 1927, are significant, both because they may 
lead to the economic and political dependence of Latvia on the 
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U.S.S.R. and because they marked not only the second defection 
from the Baltic bloc, and the policy of joint negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. adopted at the Helsingfors Conference in 1921, but also, 
In spite of the assurances of M. Cielens, the cooling of Latvian- 
Esthonian relations. 

In addition to the Non-aggression Treaties, it is interesting to 
note the conclusion of Agreements laying down the procedure to be 
followed for the settlement of frontier disputes between Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. on August 3rd, 1925, and between Esthonia and the 
US.S.R. on August 8th, 1927. Though these agreements are, 
perhaps, of minor significance politically, they provide a valuable 
mode of procedure for the pacific settlement of minor disputes of almost 
daily occurrence, and thus tend to remove elements of friction between 


the countries concerned. 


NEUTRALITY AND NON-AGGRESSION IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


The success of the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of December 17th, 1925 
induced in the Soviet Commissariat for Foreign Affairs a natural 
desire to extend the system to include the countries of the Near East 
and thus to aim another blow at British ‘‘ Imperialism ”’ in Iraq and 
India. On February 26th, 1921, the U.S.S.R. had concluded a 
Treaty of recognition and friendship with Persia, which, among other 
things, provided for the diplomatic settlement of all disputes arising 
between the two countries, and on February 28th, 1921, a similar 
Treaty with Afghanistan, which contained a mutual recognition of 
independence. 

It was on this basis of friendship that M. Chicherin planned to 
found an alliance of the States of the Near East as a bulwark to the 
U.S.8.R. and a protection to them against the encroachment and 
penetration of the ‘ Imperialist ’’ Powers, and in opposition to the 
League of Nations. With this object in view, he was successful in 
concluding with Afghanistan on August 31st, 1926, at Pagman, a 
Treaty of Neutrality and Non-aggression, much on the lines of the 
treaties already signed, based upon and extending the Treaty of 
February 28th, 1921. 

So far, M. Chicherin’s diplomacy in the Near East had been crowned 
with success, for already, on April 22nd, 1926, Turkey under his 
influence had signed a Neutrality and Non-aggression Pact with 
Persia. The next move was to approach Persia with the offer of a 
similar treaty with the U.S.S.R. on the basis of the Treaty of 
February 26th, 1921. This suggestion was received favourably at 
Teheran, and the negotiations culminated successfully in the signature, 
on October Ist, 1927, of the Soviet-Persian Pact of Guarantee 
Neutrality and Non-aggression, thus raising the number of Soviet 
Non-aggression Treaties to five. A Note which accompanied the 
signature of the Treaty declared that the Persian Government intended 
to respect to the full its obligations as a member of the League of 
Nations. 

The system of treaties as envisaged by Moscow was consummated 
by the signature on November 28th, 1927, of the Afghan-Persian Pact 
of Neutrality and Non-aggression, and on May 25th, 1928, of the 
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Turko-Afghan Treaty of Friendship and Security. In this way the 
U.S.S.R. has concluded vertical pacts with Turkey, Afghanistan and 
Persia and has completed the pattern, in accordance with 
M. Chicherin’s plans, by influencing the signature of the horizontal 
treaties between Turkey and Persia, Persia and Afghanistan, and 
Afghanistan and Turkey. M. Chicherin, therefore, seems, even if 
only in theory, to have achieved his object of lining up the Near East 
in a united front against Western ‘‘ Imperialism,’’ with the Soviet 
guarding the rear, herself securely protected in the event of war with 
an ‘‘ Imperialist ’’ Power by a cordon of neutral States. 


THE BASIS OF THE TREATIES. 


The basis of all the Soviet treaties of neutrality and non-aggression 
is, in general outline, the same. The Soviet-Turkish Treaty of 
December 17th, 1925, with its provisions for neutrality, non-aggression 
and non-participation in hostile agreements, provided the model on 
which the subsequent treaties were moulded. There are, however, 
interesting and important additions to be noticed, such as the addition 
in the German and subsequent treaties of the qualifying phrase “ in 
spite of its pacific attitude,’’ which made neutrality conditional upon 
the other Party being the victim of an unprovoked attack. The 
importance of this qualification lies in the fact that on it hinges the 
question of the obligations under the Covenant of the States Members, 
Germany, Lithuania and Persia, who have concluded these treaties 
with the U.S.S.R. As Herr Stresemann pointed out, if the Soviet 
should be proved to be the aggressor State with the concurrence of 
Germany, then the article in the Treaty imposing neutrality upon 
Germany does not operate, and Germany can fulfil her obligations to 
the League. Since unanimity of opinion in the Council of the League 
is necessary before recourse can be had to the application of sanctions, 
such action can only be taken with the concurrence of Germany. I, 
therefore, in the opinion of Germany, the Soviet Government is not 
guilty of aggression and Germany, therefore, does not concur with the 
decision of the other members of the League Council to resort to the 
sanctions, the Article of the Covenant does not become operative and 
the provision of neutrality is not violated by her. 

In the fifth Article of the Soviet-Lithuanian and Soviet-Persian 
Treaties and in Article 4 of the Soviet-Afghan Treaty it is interesting 
to notice that an agreement to submit disputes to pacific procedure is 
incorporated in the text of the Treaty. A similar agreement appeared 
in Protocol 3 of the Soviet-Turkish Treaty, and in the Notes which were 
exchanged at the time of the signature of the German Treaty. 

Another addition appears in Articles 3 and 4 respectively of the 
Soviet-Afghan and Soviet-Persian Treaties, which contain an engage- 
ment not to interfere in the domestic affairs of the other Party and the 
obligation to prohibit, each in its own territory, any activity directed 
against the security, sovereignty and territorial integrity of the other 
Party. Further, Persia and Afghanistan undertook not to permit any 
movement organised by hostile and ‘‘ imperialist ’’ Powers against the 
Soviet and to prevent the transport through their territory of troops 

or stores destfned for use against the Soviet. These conditions are 
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reciprocally binding on the U.S.S.R. In this connection it is perhaps 
interesting to notice the extension of this obligation in the treaties 
signed by Persia with Turkey and Afghanistan in April, 1926 and 
November, 1927, wherein the neutral Party is bound to defend its 
neutrality, if necessary by force of arms. The signature of these 
treaties, unlike the case of the Soviet-Persian Treaty, was not accom- 
panied by any declaration on the part of Persia concerning her desire 
to respect her obligations to the League of Nations. This omission 
raises the whole question as to whether a State member of the League 
can, by concluding a treaty with a non-member, contract obligations 
which are at variance with its undertakings under the Covenant. If 
the point is pressed it becomes evident that, however sincere a State 
may be, the signature of the Articles making abstention from participa- 
tion in hostile coalitions and boycotts binding may, in given circum- 
stances, be in direct contravention of a State Member’s obligations 
under Article 16 of the Covenant. The astute way in which the 
German Foreign Minister was able to reconcile, sincerely, Germany’s 
obligations to the Treaty and the Covenant, is a great tribute to the 
ingenuity of those who devised this system of treaties. 

Be it supposed that the Soviet Government is genuinely desirous 
of peace and friendly relations with her neighbours and is not meditat- 
ing any acts of aggression, then there is nothing in the treaties really 
contrary or antagonistic to the Covenant or Locarno. The whole 
point, and indeed, the unique feature of the treaties is the provision of 
neutrality and the consequent avoidance of the spreading of military 
action and the entanglement in a genera! conflict of States which are 
innocent of the initial causes of it. Unlike the Covenant which in 
extremis provides certain sanctions against an aggressor State, it seeks 
to localise a dispute and to confine it to the two original disputants, 
while providing for an attitude of benevolent neutrality towards the 
other Party, should it be the victim of an unprovoked attack. 

The system is not without certain merits, and if the League of 
Nations, instead of the U.S.S.R., had been responsible for its concep- 
tion and initiation, it is hard to believe that it would not have been 
welcomed as advancing the cause of peace and contributing to the 
security of Europe. The non-aggression Articles have many advan- 
tages, and it is interesting to recall that M. Politis, the rapporteur 
on Security, recommended in his memorandum to the Security 
Committee on February 10th 1928 the conclusion of regional pacts 
of non-aggression, agreements for the pacific settlement of disputes and 
mutual assistance or non-aggression only. 

Conforming to this recommendation, in some of its points, three 
pacts have already been signed this year; namely, a Treaty of 
Neutrality, Non-aggression and Arbitration between Greece and 
Rumania on March 12th, and Treaties of Neutrality, Arbitration and 
Conciliation between Afghanistan and Turkey on May 25th and 
between Italy and Turkey on May 30th. Asimilar Treaty was 
concluded between Italy and Spain on August 7th 1926. 

All the Soviet non-aggression treaties contain a non-aggression 
clause, and all in spirit, if not the first two in fact, include an 
agreement to submit disputes to pacific procedure. 
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But it is not so much the letter of the text as the spirit of the 
interpretation that is the important consideration. It has been said 
that treaties are made to be evaded. The question arises as to 
whether the Soviet Government is really sincere, or whether the 
initiation of this system of treaties was merely an attempt to break up 
the Locarno Agreement of Western Europe by the establishment of a 
rival system of alliances in Eastern Europe and the Near East. Making 
allowances for a natural prejudice against, and not unfounded 
suspicions of Soviet policy, it becomes rather difficult to regard the 
Soviet system in the light of a sincere and genuine move for peace and 
security. It is clear that the Soviet Government does not want war, 
at least not yet, and that it desires peace the better to carry on trade 
and to spread its insidious propaganda throughout the world. The 
refusal by the Soviet Government to renounce propaganda as an 
instrument of policy has been in each case the breakdown of the 
disarmament and security negotiations between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Baltic States. It appears that the non-aggression treaties are nothing 
more than a pacific gesture, which is contemporaneous with the 
declaration of the “ breathing-space’”’ in the U.S.8.R. intended to 
serve as a cloak to the Soviet’s real intentions in the future, and 
the instrument of the re-establishment of the prosperity of Soviet 
trade. They have also been the means by which the U.S.S.R. has 
been successful in concluding treaties with its neighbours, States 
Members and non members of the League alike, and surrounding 
itself against the danger of attack with a cordon sanitaire of neutral 
States, which cannot be used as a base of operations against Soviet 
territory. If such be the case, the addition in the German and 
subsequent treaties of the qualifying phrase “in spite of its pacific 
attitude,” assumes a greater significance, and the obstruction raised 
by the Soviet’s refusal at Moscow in December, 1922, to consider moral 
disarmament and the renunciation of propaganda, reveals itself as 
the real menace to the establishment of friendly relations between 
Moscow and the Western Powers. 

( Contributed.) 
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II. ANALYSIS OF NEUTRALITY AND NON-AGGRESSION 


TREATIES. 





I. U.S.S.R. AND TURKEY. 17th December, 1925. 


l. 


2. 


3. 


Neutrality. 
Non-Aggression and Non-Participation in hostile coalitions. 


Duration—3 years. 
Prolonged automatically each time one year if not denounced. 
(Protocols provided for liberty of international relations, 
outside the obligations of the treaty, and for pacific 
settlement of differences). 


II. U.S.S.R. AND GERMANY. 24th April, 1926. 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4, 


Treaty of Rapallo the basis. Still in force. 

Neutrality, if other victim of unprovoked attack (“in spite of 
its pacific attitude ”’). 

Non-participation in hostile coalitions military, financial or 
economic, boycotts or blockades. 

Duration—5 years. 

Prolonged automatically one year if not denounced. 

(Note attached re League of Nations obligations and 
pacific settlement of differences.) 


Ill. U.S.S.R. AND LITHUANIA. 28th September, 1926. 


l. 
2. 


3. 


Treaty of 12th July 1920 the basis. Still in force. 

Mutual recognition of territorial integrity as defined in above 
treaty (i.e., Vilna to Lithuania). 

Non-aggression. 

Neutrality—if other victim of unprovoked attack (“in spite 
of its pacific attitude ’’). 

Non-participation in hostile coalitions. 

Pacific settlement of disputes (which cannot be settled by 
ordinary diplomatic channels) by commission of arbitration. 
Special convention attached. 

Duration—5 years. Renewed automatically one year if not 
denounced. 


(Note attached re League of Nations obligations). 


IV. U.S.S.R. AND AFGHANISTAN. 31st August, 1926. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Neutrality. 
Non-aggression and non-participation in hostile coalitions. 


Non-interference in matters of domestic interest. 
Prohibition of activity (in own territory) directed against the 


other. 
Procedure for settlement of differences (which cannot be 


settled by diplomatic channels). 
Liberty of international relations outside obligations of the treaty. 


Duration—3 years. 
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V. U.S.S.R. AND PERSIA. lst October, 1927. 


i. 
2. 


Convention of 26th February 1921 the basis. 

-Non-aggression. 

Neutrality absolute (not to be violated by attacked party 
regardless of advantages). 

Non-participation in hostile coalitions, boycotts or blockades. 

Non-interference in domestic affairs of the other. (Article 5. 
February 26th, 1921). 

Prohibition of hostile activity by nationals, or by those who 
have seized territory as a base versus the other. 

Prohibition of enrolment of forces, or transport of munitions 
versus the other. 

Pacific settlement of differences (which cannot be settled by 
diplomatic channels). 

Liberty of international relations outside these obligations. 

Duration—3 years. Prolonged automatically one year if not 
denounced. 


(Note attached re League of Nations obligations.) 


VI. PERSIA AND TURKEY. 22nd April, 1926. 


2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


10. 


Neutrality. 
Non-aggression. 


*Non-participation in hostile coalitions or boycotts. 


Neutrality shall be defended by arms if violated. 

Prohibition of all propaganda and activities (in own territory) 
against other party. 

Collective or separate measures for the preservation of tran- 
quility on frontiers. 

Procedure for pacific settlement of disputes (which cannot be 
settled by ordinary diplomatic channels). 

Full liberty of international relations outside obligations of 
treaty. 

Duration—5 years. 


* (No mention of Persia’s obligations under Covenant.) 


VII. PERSIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 8th November, 1927. 


2. 
*3. 
4. 
6. 





Neutrality, absolute. 

Non-aggression. 

Non-participation (active or} passive) in hostile coalitions, 
agreements or movements, blockades or boycotts. 

Neutrality shall be defended by arms if violated. 

Pacific settlement of differences (which cannot be settled by 
diplomatic channels) (one national to be appointed from each 
party—in the event of deadlock a neutral to be elected by 
common consent whose decision shall be binding). 


Full liberty of international relations outside obligations of the 


treaty. 


Duration—6 years. 
*(No mention is made of Persia’s obligations under the 


Covenant.) 
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VIII. AFGHANISTAN AND TURKEY. 25th May, 1928. 


2. (Neutrality) Promise to use good offices to prevent a conflict 
between other party and a third party or parties. 
Non-participation in hostile coalitions. 


Co-operation in re-establishment, progress and development. 


Reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment, as regards residence 
and commerce. 
7. Full liberty of international relations outside obligations of the 
treaty. 
9. Duration of Articles (except Art. 1)—10 years. 


3. 
4. 
& 5. 
6. 


III.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 
May 27th.—Treaty signed at Angora. (See Turkey.) 


Argentine. 
May 23rd.—A bomb exploded in the Italian Consulate at Buenos Ayres, 


killing and wounding a large number ot people. 


Austria. 

May 24th—German nationalist students made a demonstration before 
the Italian Consulate-General at Innsbriick, to protest against the flying of 
the Italian flag there in celebration of the anniversary of Italy’s declaration 
of war against Germany. The building was entered and the flag torn down. 
The Governor of Tyrol ordered the flag to be replaced and a squad of 
Republican troops was paraded to salute it. 


Canada. 

May 24th—The U.S. Minister in Ottawa handed to the Government a 
Note inviting it to become an origina] signatory of the treaty for the outlawry 
of war. 

June 1st.—The Government replied to the invitation to become one of 
the original parties to the peace pact, stating that it would welcome the 
treaty as a manifestation of the same striving for peace as was shown in the 
establishment of the League of Nations. It was convinced there was no 
conflict, either in letter or in spirit, between League obligations and those to 
be assumed under the proposed pact, and would have pleasure in co-operating 
in any future negotiations with a view to becoming a signatory of the treaty. 


China. 
The Peking Government. 

May 23rd.—The Wai Chiao-pu replied to the U.S. Government Note 
regarding the killing of two missionaries, stating that the Chinese authorities 
would make themselves responsible for the safety of foreigners, but that China 
objected to the marking out of special defence areas, which was contrary to 
international usage. It requested the U.S. Consul at Tientsin to order the 
abolition of the defence area there. 
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May 25th.—The Wai Chiao-pu replied to the Japanese Note of May 18th 
regarding Manchuria. (Vide Bulletin of 26th May, page 23). It stated 
that China could never agree to the proposition that in the event 
of disturbances in North China, Japan should take effective measures, thus 
violating Chinese sovereignty. It claimed that the localities in question 
were quite peaceful, but whether this were so or not, the Government would 
be responsible for the safety of foreigners, and it was earnestly hoped, there- 
fore, that the Japanese Government would be dissuaded from further actions 
in violation of the usages of international law. 

A public declaration was also issued in which it was pointed out that the 
action contemplated by Japan was at variance with the Washington Treaty. 

June 3rd.—Departure of Chang Tso-lin for Manchuria. (See fighting 
in the North.) 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Fighting in the North. 

May 25th.—The Northern Armies were stated in Peking to be engaged 
with the Shansi forces in the neighbourhood of Tingchow (on the Hankow 
Railway, 120 miles south of Peking). On the Pukow Railway the main 
Northern forces were at Tsangchow, 60 miles south of Tientsin, and the 
Nationalists were not believed to have advanced further north than Tehchow. 

Two thousand more Japanese reinforcements arrived in Tientsin. 

May 28th.—The Northern Armies claimed a success against Feng Yu-hsiang 
at Potowchen (on the Pukow Railway about 30 miles south of Tsangchow). 

According to a report in Shanghai, Feng’s forces captured Hochien on 
May 26th, but were driven out two days later by Sun Chuan-fang. 

The Japanese authorities in Tsingtau notified the commanders of the rival 
Chinese naval squadrons that no fighting would be permitted within 20 miles 
of Tsingtau, Chefoo, Lungkow, Chinwangtao and Newchwang. They also 
ordered all Chinese troops to withdraw 6 miles from T'singtao. 

May 29th.--A report reached Peking that Kalgan (150 miles north-west 
of Peking) had been captured by the Shansi forces on May 25th. 

May 30th.—News reached Shanghai that Paotingfu had been captured 
by the Shansi forces. A message from Tientsin also reported that heavy 
fighting along the Peking-Hankow railway had resulted in the loss of 6,000 
killed. At the same time 150,000 Nationalists were stated to be advancing 
along the Tientsin-Pukow railway in order to envelope Machang (50 miles 
south of Tientsin) and 70,000 of Feng’s troops to be approaching Hokienfu. 

May 31st.—The Nationalists were stated to have advanced to points within 
20 or 30 miles of Peking, the Northern forces having fallen back on a line from 
Liuliho to Machang (30 miles and 50 miles south of Peking and Tientsin 
respectively). Chang Tso-lin was understood to have expressed his intention 
of holding fast to Peking, in spite of the military situation and of serious 
defections and desertions from his army. One of his army corps refused to 
fight altogether and retired northwards, and this was believed to have allowed 
Feng Yu-hsiang to break through the Northern centre at Hokienfu. The 
Northerners themselves claimed that they had suffered no defeat, but had 
merely been compelled to readjust their front owing to the defection of the 
8th Army Corps. Other reports were to the effect that demoralisation had 
set in among most of the troops. Tientsin was reported to have been placed in 
a state of defence and to be guarded by 12,000 European and U.S.A. troops. 
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The Japanese Commander-in-Chief in Shantung addressed an ultimatum 
to the Chinese military authorities to evacute Tsingtao and a zone 6 miles 
round it within 24 hours. 

June 1st.—Chiang Tso-lin informed a meeting of the foreign diplomats of 
his intention to withdraw his troops from Peking, making a final stand at 
Liuliho in order to give time for the evacuation to be carried out in good order. 
The Nationalists were stated to be sending eight armies from Hankow to 
pursue Chiang T'so-lin beyond the Great Wall, but it was expected that Japan 
would take steps to prevent this. Other reports were to the effect that Chang 
Tso-lin had arranged to hand over Peking to Yen Hsi-hsan. 

June 3rd.—Chang Tso-lin left Peking for Mukden, leaving two of his 
generals to superintend the complete withdrawal of the Northern troops. 
He also set up a Committee of Public Safety under Wang Su-chen, the former 
Premier, to control Peking until the arrival of the Nationalists. In a manifesto 
to the country, he said his efforts for peace had failed, and he was withdrawing, 
since the continuance of military operations was destroying the country and 
causing suffering to the people, in whose hands he left the sovereignty. 

Severe fighting was reported to have taken place at Liuliho, resulting in 
the defeat of the Northerners by the Shansi forces. 

The three Nationalist leaders met at Paotingfu and decided to create a 
Peking division of the Central Political Council, with Yen-Hsi-shan as 
Chairman, to be responsible for the control of the City. 

June 4th.—Bombs were thrown on the train in which Chang Tso-lin 
was travelling to Mukden, killing many of his staff, and wounding the 
Marshal himself. 

Several bombs were exploded in Tientsin, but without doing serious 
damage. 

Later reports regarding the bomb outrage were to the effect that Wa 
Chung-shen, Governor of Heilunkiang had been killed, and Chang Tso-lin 
seriously wounded. 

Sun Chuan-fang was stated to have resigned the commandership of the 
Shantung and Chihli armies and to have withdrawn from Tientsin. 

A Committee of Public Safety was established, under Wang Shih-chen, 
the ex-Premier, and took over the police with an additional 1,500 Fengtien 
troops to form a garrison. 

June 5th—The first detachments of Nationalist forces entered Peking. 
Seventy thousand of the Northern troops were stated to have gone over 
to the Nationalists, and to have blown up a railway bridge north-west of 
Tientsin, thus holding up the retirement of the 3rd and 4th Manchurian 
Army Corps. Nationalist forces were reported to be advancing to cut the 
Peking-Mukden line between Tientsin and Taku. 

Report re Chang Tso-lin’s death. (See Japan.) 

A joint Sino-Japanese Committee was set up to investigate the bombing 
of Chang T'so-lin’s train. This arrangement was made since the outrage 
took place at the spot where the South Manchurian Railway line crossed 
the Chinese line, the two lines being guarded by Japanese and Chinese troops 
respectively. The Japanese guards were reported to have killed two Chinamen 
who were believed to have placed the bombs on the line. 

Peking was stated to be almost cut off from the outside world, no trains 


having run for three days. 
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The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 


May 23rd.—Chen Chien was arrested at Hankow and his troops disbanded 
or disarmed. 

May 24th.—A report reached Hongkong that Chen Chien had been 
executed at Hankow. 

May 29th.—The Government replied to the Japanese Memorandum of 
the 18th pointing out that the responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
in Manchuria rested solely with the Nationalist Government, and said that 
the Nationalist Government could never recognise such measures as the 
Japanese contemplated. 

June Srd.—Arrangements re taking over of Peking by Yen Hsi-shan. 
(See Fighting in the North.) 

June 4th.—Yen Hsi-shan was stated to have been appointed to the 
command of the Gendarmerie in Peking and Tientsin, by a Government 
Council which met in Nanking. 

June 5th—The Nationalists held a conference at Nanking and drew 
up a scheme to divide the whole country into regions, with headquarters at 
Nanking, Canton, Hankow, Kaifeng, Peking and Mukden. All of these were 
to be under the control of the Central Nationalist Council at Nanking. It 
was understood that Feng Yu-hsiang would be governor of the Kaifeng area 
and Li Chi-sum governor of Canton, and that Peking and Tientsin would be 
controlled by Yen Hsi-shan. 


ForEIGN RELATIONS. 


May 28th.—The British steamer Jean was seized by pirates in Hoihow 
Harbour and taken to Bias Bay. A British destroyer appeared later and 
put a party ashore in pursuit of the pirates. 


France. 

May 24th—The Tangier Conference arrived at unanimous agreement 
regarding the Italian claims for participation in the administration, and adopted 
the Franco-Spanish agreement of March 3rd, 1928. Italy received a share 
in the administration in the form of a supplementary seat on the Municipal 
Assembly, and the appointment of an extra Italian administrator to deal 
with judicial questions; an Italian magistrate was also to sit on the 
International Tribunal. She was also to share in the measures taken to 
ensure the neutrality of the Zone (this included surveillance of the suppression 
of contraband by sea) and assurances were also given within the framework 
of the Statute regarding the application to Italian nationals of the régime 
of economic equality. 


Germany. 
May 29th.—Arbitral Tribunal’s judgment regarding claim under Dawes 
Plan. (See the Permanent Court of International Justice.) 


Great Britain. 

May 24th.—The U.S. Ambassador in London handed the Foreign Secretary 
a Note inviting the Governments of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and India to become original parties to the treaty for the outlawry of war. 
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May 31st.—The Foreign Secretary notified the U.S. Government that 
the New Zealand Government welcomed “the opportunity of associating 
themselves with the Government of the U.S.A. in this movement (the signa- 
ture of the peace pact) to add greater security to the peace of the world, and 
will be happy to share in any negotiations leading to the conclusion of the 
proposed treaty.” 

June 2nd.—The Foreign Office in London handed to the U.S. Ambassador 
a Note from the Australian Government accepting the invitation to “ parti- 
cipate individually and as an original signatory in the treaty for the 


renunciation of war.” 


Greece. 

May 25th—Admiral Kondouriotis received M. Venizelos and Genera] 
Metaxas (Party of Free Opinion) when M. Venizelos proposed that, providing 
that their parties agreed unreservedly to recognise the Republican régime, 
he himself would retire from the leadership of the Liberals and leave Greece. 

May 28th.—The Cabinet crisis ended with the reconstruction of the 
Zaimis Government. This followed on General Metaxas’ acceptance of 
M. Venizelos’ conditions that the Government should be based on the Liberal 


Party’s Parliamentary support. 


Irish Free State. 
May 24th.—The U.S. Minister in Dublin handed to the Government a Note 
inviting it to become an original party to the treaty for the outlawry of war. 
May 30th.—The Government handed to the U.S. Minister in Dublin its 
reply to the peace proposals, to the effect that it warmly welcomed the action 
of the U.S. Government in initiating the movement to eliminate war. 


Italy. 

May 24th.—Claims re Tangier. (See France.) 

May 27ih.—Anti-Italian demonstrations in Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia.) 

Demonstrations took place in Rome, Venice, Fiume, Bari and elsewhere 
to protest against the rioting in Yugoslavia. A large body of students tried 
to reach the Yugoslav Legation in Rome but were prevented by the police, 
and no untoward incident was reported. 

May 28th.—Further demonstrations of students took place at Milan. 

May 30th.—A Pact of Arbitration, Neutrality and Conciliation with Turkey 
was signed in Rome. 

Further anti-Italian demonstrations. 

Protest by Italian Minister in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia.) 

June 5th.—The trial concluded in Rome of 35 Communists (including 
six well-known deputies) accused of inciting to civil war. Sentences of 
varying terms of imprisonment were imposed, the longest being 22 years. 


Japan. 
May 23rd.—Ratifications of the Fisheries Treaty with the U.S.S.R. 


were exchanged in Tokyo. 
May 25th.—Peking Government's reply to Japanese Note of May 18th. 


(See China: The Peking Government). 
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Arrival of further Japanese troops in Tientsin. (See China: Fighting 
in the North.) 

May 26th.—The Japanese Government handed to the U.S. Ambassador 
its reply to the American proposals for a multi-lateral treaty. In this it 
stated that the U.S. proposal was understood to contain nothing that would 
refuse to independent States the right of self-defence, and nothing incom- 
patible with the obligations of agreements guaranteeing the public peace, 
such as the Covenant of the League and the Treaty of Locarno. Accordingly, 
the Government believed that unanimous agreement on a mutually acceptable 
text would be well capable of realisation by discussion between the Powers 
concerned, and it would be happy to collaborate with cordial goodwill. 

May 27th.—Note to League re action inShantung. (See League of Nations.) 

May 28th.—Japanese demands regarding Shantung ports. (See China: 
Fighting in the North). 

It was announced that a battalion had been sent to the Korean frontier, 
following on a raid by Manchurian bandits who captured a Japanese subaltern. 
A protest was made to the Jocal Chinese authorities and measures demanded 
for the rescue of the officer. 

May 29th.—Reply of Nationalist Government to memorandum of 
March 18th. (See China: The Nanking Government.) 

Note to League of Nations regarding Tsinanfu incidents. (See League of 
Nations.) 

Fighting was reported on the Manchurian-Korean frontier, in which some 
bandits were killed by Japanese troops. 

May 31st.—Ultimatum re Tsingtao. (See China: Fighting in the North.) 

June 5th—The Tokyo press reported that Chang Tso-lin had died of 
the wounds received when his train was bombed. 

Arrangements re investigation of outrage. (See Fighting in the North). 


League of Nations. 

May 27th.—The Secretariat received the Japanese Note regarding its 
action in Shantung. 

May 29th.—T he Secretary-General received a further communication from 
the Japanese Government regarding the incidents at Tsinanfu, in which the 
latter explained that troops had been sent solely for the protection of Japanese 
life and property, and that the collisions were due to the failure of the Chinese 
to observe the assurances given by them. The communication reviewed the 
anti-foreign incidents of the previous year, which had made it clear that the 
Chinese authorities were unable to exercise adequate control of the unruly 
element among their armies, and gave a detailed account of the events of the 
first few days of May in Tsinanfu. 

June 4th.—The 50th session of the Council of the League opened at Geneva, 
under the presidency of Senor de Aguero y Bethancourt, of Cuba. 


Lithuania. 
May 26th.—The new Lithuanian Constitution was published and included 


a clause laying it down that Vilna was the capital of the country. 
May 28th.—Protests in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 


Mexico. visit | 
May 25th.—An attack was made on Manzanillo in the State of Colima by 


a large body of rebels, but without success. The rebels lost severely. 
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Nicaragua. 
June 1st.—The surrender was reported of two rebel leaders at Jinotega 


and Ocotal, one of whom accepted the Government’s offer of an amnesty. 
Another leader and some members of a band led by a supporter of Sandino 


were captured by U.S. Marines. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

May 29th.—The Arbitral Tribunal, to which had been referred a claim 
by the German Government that the proceeds of German property liquidated 
abroad should be credited to the account of the annuities provided by the 
Dawes Plan, delivered judgment. This was in favour of the Reparations 
Commission and against the German Government. 


Poland. 


May 28th.—The Polish press commented in strong terms on the clause 
in the Lithuanian Constitution proclaiming Vilna as the capital of the country 
and stated that the city was the property of Poland “ by international law 
and by the sanction of the League.” 


Portugal. 
May 29th.—The Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with Spain was 


ratified. 


Spain. 
May 29th.—Ratification of Treaty with Portugal. (See Portugal.) 


May 28th.—A Commercial Treaty with Sweden was signed in Madrid, 
to come into force on September Ist. The treaty was a revision of the 
agreement signed between the two countries in May 1925. 


Sweden. 
May 28th.—Commercial Treaty with Spain. (See Spain.) 


Tangier. 
May 24th.—Conclusion of Tangier Conference. (See France.) 


Turkey. 
May 27th.—A Pact of Friendship and Co-operation with Afghanistan was 


signed in Angora. 

May 30th.—Signature of Pact with Italy. (See Italy.) 

June 5th—The Government accepted all the final proposals of the bond- 
holders for the settlement of the coupon question in connection with the 
Ottoman Public Debt. These included payment of the first coupon immediately 
after ratification of the settlement (due to take place before December 1st, 


1928). 


U.S.A. 
May 24th.—Presentation of Note re treaty for outlawry of war. (See 


Great Britain, Canada and Irish Free State.) 

May 26th.—Japanese reply to American peace proposals. (See Japan.) 

May 30th—New Zealand’s and the Irish Free State’s acceptance of 
multilateral pact proposal. (See Great Britain and Irish Free State.) 

June 2nd.—Mr. Kellogg received the reply of the Australian Government 
to the peace pact proposals. (See also Great Britain.) 
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U.S.S.R. 

May 23rd.—Ratification of Fisheries Treaty with Japan. (See Japan.) 

May 25th—The G.P.U. arrested 70 members of the former nobility 
resident in the province of Sergiett, on a charge of participating in an attack 
on a local Communist and of persistent anti-Soviet activity. 

June 5th.—Many officials of the Finance Department of Rostoff-on-Don 
and over 100 other persons were arrested on charges of bribery and mis- 
representation, involving the State in large losses. At Smolensk also the 
head of the Provincial administration and numerous other officials were 
arrested on similar charges. 


Yugoslavia. 

May 24th.—The Cabinet authorised the ratification of the Nettuno 
Conventions with Italy. (The Conventions were signed in July, 1925, and 
dealt with matters concerning Fiume, Zara and the “ grey or neutral Zone,” 
with the rights of inhabitants to choose schools for the children, with the 
enrolment of labour, and with the settlement of the question of land expro- 
priation and other matters in Dalmatia. They had already been ratified by 
ltaly.) 

May 25th.—The decision of the Government to ratify the Nettuno 
Conventions aroused much comment in the Press, which interpreted it as a 
sign of weakness, and complained that it would be justified only if it would 
effect an improvement in relations with Italy , but actually there was no 
guarantee that Italy would abandon her Balkan policy of isolating Yugoslavia. 

May 27th.—Anti-Italian demonstrations occurred in Belgrade, Ljubljana 
and towns on the Dalmatian coast, and the municipal council of Spalato 
protested to the Government against the Nettuno Conventions. At Sebenico 
the Italian Consul’s house and other Italian offices were broken into and the 
premises of Italian optants who would benefit by the Convention were sacked, 
the Italian flag being torn to shreds. 

Rioting also took place at Spalato, and Italian premises were broken into, 
a portrait of Mussolini being publicly burnt. 

Demonstrations occurred at Zagreb and Ragusa, and the Italian Minister 
in Belgrade made two protests to the Government against the damage to 
Italian property. 

Anti- Yugoslavian demonstrations in Rome, etc. (See Jtaly.) 

May 29th.—Further rioting took place by students in Belgrade, resulting 
in many injuries to them and to the police. Fifty arrests were made. 

May 30th.—Further demonstrations by students took place in Belgrade, 
and a number of casualties occurred. Sentences of a month’s imprisonment 
were passed on several of the persons arrested at Spalato and Sebenico. 
Demonstrations against Italy also occurred at Serajevo and Subotitza. 

The Italian Minister in Belgrade protested to the Government against the 
anti-Italian demonstrations and demanded material and moral satisfaction. 
He stated that his Government reserved the right to formulate exact demands. 

June 2nd.—The Government expressed regret to the Government of 
Italy for the incidents that occurred at Sebenico and Spalato, pointing out, 
at the same time, that as soon as it learned of what was taking place it took 
measures to apply the law against the wrongdoers, to establish the responsi- 
bility of the offenders, to prepare estimates of the damage sustained, and 
to prevent the recurrence of such incidents. 
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1V. PUBLICATIONS. 


1. A book entitled : 
“THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE.” 


The History of its Drafting, by Miss FLORENCE WILSON. 


published by the Hogarth Press Ltd., and issued under the auspices of the 
Association for International Understanding, is due to appear on June 14th. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


2. A pamphlet entitled : 
‘A CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IN CHINA.” 
1911-1927. 
(With a Foreword by Sir FREDERICK WuHyTE, K.C.S.I.). 


has been published by the Association for International Understanding, from 
whom copies can be obtained. Price 1s. 


3. BINDING OF VOLUME IV. 


The issue of the Bulletin of International News of June 23rd will complete 
Volume IV, and readers wishing to have their numbers bound should send 
them to the Office of the Association, where an arrangement has been made 
for the binding at a cost of 6s. 6d. per volume, plus postage. 


V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE FIFTIETH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 


As is usual, the Council will handle a good deal of necessary routine work. 
The Reports of a number of Committees have to be adopted or, as the case 
may be, modified. Two important points upon which the Council will have 
to make up its mind, and where, no doubt, the particular Committee’s 
recommendations will be generally adopted, are connected with Drugs and the 
Traffic in Women. It is anticipated that by the time the next Assembly 
meets the remaining two Council Members required will have ratified the 
1925 Opium Convention, which will then at once come into force. The pivot 
of this Convention is the new Central Board of Control at Geneva. And 
there has been much discussion over the question whether this Board should 
be technically distinct from the League Secretariat or intimately connected 
with it. It is likely that the Council will adopt the Advisory Committee’s 
view, which was in favour of the latter alternative. Then as regards the 
Traffic in Women, the investigation made by the Committee of Experts had 
made so wide an impression and produced so much new and important evidence 
that it was not unnaturally felt in some quarters that it was now a proper 
moment to round off the whole enquiry into the traffic, so that direct appeals 
to certain Governments for action should be backed by a complete and 
incontrovertible mass of testimony. The Committee adopted this point of 
view in principle, but recommended that the present moment was not 
opportune for further action. 

Two quarrels of long standing, but perhaps nearer to a working solution 
than is suspected, will come again before the Council—the case of the 
Hungarian Optants and the relations between Poland and Lithuania. Both 
cases are intricate to the point of bewilderment. Both cases continue to 
create a bad atmosphere between the nations concerned. But their recurrent 
appearance before the League, with the publicity which attends the discussion 
and the advice given, would still seem to have in it more hope of an agreed 
settlement than by direct negotiations between the States themselves on the 
basis of nationalist demands. 

Smaller matters are, a dispute between Albania and Greece over the 
treatment of an Albanian minority, consideration of the report on the 
‘* gun-running ”’ incident on the Hungarian frontier last January, and the 
proposed construction of a wireless station at Geneva for the League’s own 


use. 
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It is possible, too, that the appeal of the Chinese Nationalist Government 
as regards the alleged actions of Japanese troops at Tsinanfu may be definitely 
considered by the Council. All the more so as the Japanese Government 
itself went so far as to recognise the League’s connection with this enormously 
difficult problem by forwarding a Declaration on May 28th stating the facts 
and circumstances which led to incidents between Japanese and Chinese 
troops at Tsinanfu. ‘‘ The present despatch of the Japanese troops,” it was 
declared, ‘“‘ is for no other purpose but to protect the lives and property of 
Japanese residents, and implies nothing approaching interference with the 
military operations of any of the Northern or Southern forces, and the troops 
will be withdrawn so soon as the necessity for their continued presence 
ceases to exist.” 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE A MEMBER OF THE LEAGUE. 


On May 3rd the President of Brazil made a statement in Congress to the 
effect that ‘‘ Brazil’s resignation of membership of the League would not 
prevent loyal collaboration on her part in the great work of the League.” 
Brazil’s resignation will thus take effect before the meeting of the next 
Assembly in September. But it is understood Brazil will still be a member 
of the 1.L.0. 

It is obvious that a position such as this, implying, as it does, resignation 
from one part of the League, retention of membership of another, and 
apparently “‘ loyal collaboration in the great work of the League ”’ requires 
to be clarified. To accept the principle that States if they choose may drop 
half the?r League obligations and only help and contribute to the running 
expenses of the League as they choose, might well be a risky and disintegrating 
precedent to set. Moreover, a selection of obligations and occasions for 
co-operation is not at all the same in the case of a State which has never been 
in the League and a State which has been afullcontributing Member. Inany 
case the whole matter will be duly ventilated at the Ninth Assembly. 


A NEW LEAGUE INITIATIVE. 


One of the principal difficulties experienced in comparing the economic 
situations of different countries is the lack of uniform methods of compiling 
statistics. To give one small instance, figures of mining output are often 
misleading, since the metallic content of ores differs so widely from country 
to country. Periodical indices of wholesale and retail price movements, 
again, are often difficult to compare owing to incomplete information as to the 
commodities whose prices are utilised. Therefore, on the advice of the 
Economic Committee, the League of Nations Council has decided to summon 
an international conference, which will probably meet on November 5th, 
to study the adoption of uniform methods of compilation. 

The conference, which will be attended by official statisticians, will deal 
with (1) the scope of economic statistics, i.e., the field of economic activity 
which it is desirable that national statistics should normally cover, and (2) 
the methods to be applied by Governments in the compilation of industrial 
and commercial statistics in order to achieve comparability. 

A great deal of preparatory work has been done by a special committee 
set up in accordance with a scheme of co-operation agreed between the League’s 
Economic Committee and the International Institution of Statistics. The 
preparatory documents have now been published and have been distributed 
to all the Governments with a request that they should submit any observations 
on them before the end of August. 

In his covering letter the Secretary-General of the League explains the 
reason for dividing the agenda of the conference into two parts. ‘‘ These 
two parts,” he writes, ‘‘do not cover exactly the same ground. It was 
considered desirable on the one hand to endeavour to reach an agreement 
with reference to the publication of certain categories of statistics, the best 
methods for the compilation of which have not yet been studied in detail, and 
on the other hand to submit certain principles with reference to method even 
for classes of statistics which it cannot yet be hoped that all Governments 
will be in a position immediately to compile. 
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‘*Only by the adoption of such principles can the danger of the methods 
applied in those countries in which economic statistics are being most rapidly 
developed becoming incomparable with one another be avoided.” 

This second part of the agenda of the conference deals with the methods 
to be applied in compiling statistics relating to international trade, census of 
industrial production, mining and metallurgical production, indices of 
industrial activity, and fisheries. The League’s Economic Committee is now 
considering the desirability of drawing up a draft international agreement 
based on the information contained in the preparatory documents. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


VI.—NOTICES. 


1. The International Textile Workers’ Congress was held in Ghent on 
May 28th. Thirty-one British delegates attended. 


2. The Congress of the International Miners’ Federation opened at 
Nimes on May 28th. Eight countries were represented. 


3. The International Penal Commission met in Prague on May 30th 
to consider preparatory measures for the International Congress on Penal 
Law fixed to be held in 1930. 


4. An International Congress for the protection of industrial property 
was opened in Rome on May 29th. 


5. An International Conference of the Friends of Soviet Russia arranged 
by the English Committee was held at Cologne on May 27th. Over 50 delegates 
attended, including 8 from England. No Russian delegates were able to 
attend, owing to the refusal of the German Government to grant the necessary 
visas, in view of which a resolution of protest was passed. 


6. The inauguration took place in Rome on May 30th of the International 
Institute for the Unification of Private Law. Many eminent jurists attended, 
including representatives of Great Britain. 


7. The Colonial Committee of the Labour and Socialist International met 
in Brussels on June 2nd, and discussed the procedure to be followed at the 
International Conference due to be held in Brussels in August. 
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; 1928. 
j June 9th-17th. 
,, 12th-14th. 
,, 16th-18th. 
‘@ ,, 18th-22nd. 
3 ” 29th. 
»» seth. 
q July 2nd. 
- 2nd. 
Ig ., oth. 
, Aug. —(?) 
q a 2nd. 
: q a 4th-10th. 
; - 4th-17th. 
lith-17th. 
4 13th-24th. 
,. 17th. 
| : Sept. 3rd. 
» 24th. 
Oct. 4th-6th. 
» 4th-7th. 
», 8th-14th. 
Nov. 5th. 
1929. 
July 
Nov. 





VII—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Conference of the World’s Y.W.C.A 

International Shipping Conference " 

Ist International Congress of Professional 
Aviation , ve ia 

Conference of the Little Entente 

*Permanent Mandates Commission .. 

The 11th International Aeronautic Exhibition 

Fourteenth Session of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Commercial Conference 

*2nd Conference on the Abolition of Import and 
Export Prohibition and Restrictions 

Congress of the International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies 

International Astronomical Meeting at Leiden 

International Congr ess of Historical Sciences 

Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 

Geneva Institute of International Relations. 
lst Session (Elementary) .. .< 

Geneva Institute of Internationa! Re lations - 

Geneva Institute of International Relations. 
2nd Session .. 

10th Annual Meeting of Council of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Students 

World Youth Peace Congress 


Ninth Assembly of the League 

The World’s Power (Fuel) Confere nce 

International Economic Conference 

Annual Conference of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles 


*Twelfth Session of the International Labour 


Conference 


League of Nations Inter national ‘Confe ‘rence on 


Statistics 


International Congress of Nurses , 
Institute of Pacific Relations Conference 


* League of Nations. 





Budapest. 
London. 


Rheims. 
Bucharest. 
Geneva. 
Paris. 


Paris. 
Geneva. 


The Hague. 
The Hague. 
Oslo. 
Honolulu. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Paris. 
Eerde 
(Holland). 
Geneva. 
London. 
Prague. 


Prague. 
Warsaw. 
Geneva. 
Montreal. 


Kyoto 
(Japan). 
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